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one reason or another Russia remained outside the European
political' system' and outside European intellectual society
down to the end of the eighteenth century, although the
Imperial Court had cultural connexions with the West.
Poland was the cultural frontier of Europe; and even here
European culture was none too secure. It was established at
Warsaw, where cultured Saxon kings reigned in the first half
of the eighteenth century, but very little of the European
spirit passed across the broad and deep Vistula.
This little Europe, this islet in a vast sea of strange races
and cultures, had maintained the tradition of classical learning
and taste since the fall of the Roman Empire; had brought
this tradition to grand achievement in the Renaissance; and
had produced the epics of the seventeenth century. And now
the eighteenth century was doing faultless work, highly
finished in form, exquisite in thought. Tolerant, rational, a
little sceptical; without prejudice; without political passion; a
little worldly, perhaps, but serene; graceful in manner, neat
in thought and expression, wholesome in body and sane in
mind, the men of the eighteenth century felt that they had the
secret of life, as far as they cared to inquire into it. " He who
has not lived in the years near 10-1789," said Talleyrand to
Guizot in the later stormy age,1 " does not know how sweet
life can be." In spite of grave shortcomings in its moral
and social economy the eighteenth century stands out in
history as an admirable age.
1 Guizot, Memoires (1858), vol. i, p, 6,